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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Kxup BokKENHEUSER is an author and 
educator, a native of Copenhagen. He knows 
the interesting highways and byways of the 
city of his birth and has written many books 
on old Copenhagen, its theatres, its Univer- 
sity, and its cultural life in general. He con- 
yveys much historical information with the 
same lightness of touch that characterizes his 
story of Regensen in this number. 


It is fitting that our Educational number 
should record something of the observations 
of our own Fellows, thereby making their ex- 
perience available to others who may follow 
them in the pursuit of knowledge at Scan- 
dinavian universities. Sicgurp BrrnHarp 
Hustvept and Wa.tpemMarR WESTERGRAARD 
were both Fellows of the Foundation last 
year, the one to Norway, the other to Sweden. 
Dr. Hustvedt is associate professor in Eng- 


\ lish at the University of California, Southern 


Branch, and is the author of Ballad Criticism 
in Scandinavia and Great Britain published 


as one of the Monoarapus of the Foundation. 


THE FORCES AT WORK IN 


In this number of the Review announce- 
ment is made again of the Fellowships of- 
fered through the Foundation to Americans 
who wish to pursue graduate studies in Scan- 
dinavian universities. An account is also 
published of how forty fellowships were 
pledged five years ago. But though we pub- 


| lished the names of all donors and of all the 


three hundred students who have received 
stipends from the early days of the Founda- 
tion till now, we would not be naming all who 
have participated in the Exchange. The 
members of juries for the selection of Fel- 
lows; the committees and individuals that 
have entertained them; the scientists, manu- 
facturers, woodsmen, and engineers who have 
taken them into their laboratories, drafting 
Tooms and experiment stations; the profes- 
sors whose lectures they have heard, and the 
students whom in their turn they have taught 
—all these are a part of the interchange. 
When our Fellowship Jury meets in Cam- 
bridge in April, there will be presented for 


Dr. Westergaard, professor of history at 
Pomona College in California and author of 
The Danish West Indies under Company 
Rule, studied the history of the lands around 
the Baltic in Swedish archives. 


Without Henry Gopparp Leracu there 
would have been no U. S. A. Scandinavia 
Student Exchange on anything like the pres- 
ent scale. Others have given generously of 
their time, influence, and means, but he fused 
all these contributions, both material and 
spiritual, with the dynamic force of his own 
creative idealism into that great institution 
with its diversity in unity which has now been 
functioning for five years. The task of re- 
newing the pledges for another period is now 
before those charged with conducting this 
part of the Foundation’s work. It was only 
the hope that his account of the winning of 
the earlier pledges might stimulate the work 
of renewal which persuaded Mr. Leach to 
write the account in this number. In the 
opinion of the Editor it is the most thrilling 
story we have ever published. 


THE STUDENT EXCHANGE 


consideration the papers of at least ten can- 
didates for every Fellowship to be awarded. 
Each member of the Jury will have examined 
beforehand the papers belonging to his own 
department, but only after discussion and 
ballot by the whole Jury will the awards be 
made. When the first Fellowships under 
the exchange plan of 1919 were announced, 
Professor William Hovgaard, chairman of 
the Foundation’s Application Committee, in- 
vited professors from universities not too far 
away from Cambridge to meet and act as a 
Jury for the Foundation in the naming of 
Fellows. This Jury, which has continued to 
give expert judgment and advice to the nam- 
ing of Fellows, is composed of the following 
members: Dean Haskins and Professor 
Kennelly of Harvard; Professor Goodwin of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Professor Lawrence and Professor Campbell 
of Columbia; Mr. Marvin, Chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau, and Mr. 
Leach, now editor of the Forum. 
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Student Life in Denmark 
By Knup BokKENHEUSER 


We are a merry company 

From all earth’s nooks and crooks, 

Our realm as near as it can be 

A mountain of old books. 

Youth made us natives of each spot 
Where fortune’s haunts may be, 

Where thickly clustered hangs the grape 
In council gather we. 


HIS cheery verse, the opening lines of a song by the poet Chris- 

tian Richardt, set to music by the composer I. P. EK. Hartmann, 

has become the special rallying-call of the Danish student singers, 
and will be remembered from the American tour of the choir. In many 
ways this little verse is peculiarly pertinent, but we must remember 
that Danish university students have not always enjoyed the liberty 
they have now, or led the jolly life they may lead in our day. This fact 
was recently brought to mind when the third centenary of Regensen, 
the oldest students’ college in Denmark, was celebrated. This college 
and the life there being the nucleus from which modern student life 
started, it seems natural to begin with a description of it. | 

Situated in K6bmagergade, between St. Kannikestrede and 
Krystalgade and just opposite the Round Tower, the old red building 
belongs to the most characteristic part of old Copenhagen. The oldest 
portions of it, which have survived the fires, shelling, and rebuilding to 
which it has in the course of time been subjected, originally formed 
part of a nobleman’s town-house which King Christian IV bought in 
1628 for the purpose of transforming it into a house for poor university 
students. All university students were poor in those days. As pupils 
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in the grammar-schools all over the country, they had been used to 
earning their bread by singing outside people’s doors or in the 
churches. Noblemen’s sons and other well-to-do people who wished 
to pursue scholastic studies went abroad to German, French, or Italian 
universities. 

That university students were despised in the time of Christian 
IV, when that gallant king gave them shelter, fuel, and other relief, is 
seen from the fact that their cells had stone floors, iron bars before 
the windows, and were furnished with plank beds. All self-respecting 
citizens looked down upon them because, young and hot-headed as they 
were, they were always the ringleaders in all street brawls and dis- 
turbances. Only a very small number of them ever attained a degree 
—perhaps in consequence of these propensities; but in 1659, when 
Copenhagen was besieged by the Swedes, they showed their worth as 
a class for the first time, and highly distinguished themselves in the 
defence of the city. “The black army,” as they were called from their 
black gowns, were then mentioned among the first heroes of the day. 

But it is characteristic proof of their low social position at the time 
that, when Frederik III wanted to reward them well for their bravery, 
he bestowed on them the monopoly as—corpse-bearers in Copenhagen! 
As late as the 19th century, when the students had long been released 
from this degrading task, there was still an undertaker’s office in one 
of the gateways to the college. 

They were all of them great fighters and brawlers. In the evening 
they fought the lackeys, the seamen, and the lantern boys who went to 
see their masters home from the wine-houses. Not infrequently they 
then ensconced themselves behind the red walls of the college, broke the 
stones out of the floors, and used them as missiles against their oppo- 
nents in the street. 

One of the best known of these skirmishes is the post office riot on 
February 2, 1798, so called from the fact that it started outside 
the general post office on K6bmagergade, where a swaggering lieu- 
tenant imagined himself annoyed by a student and so pushed him into 
the gutter and soundly chastised him with his cane and his sword. The 
students secured help from Regensen where the big college bell was 
rung to gather the forces. Though the lieutenant had taken refuge 
in the post office and so saved his skin, the brawl continued for the 
rest of the day, the students leading a rowdy mob that ended with 
breaking the window panes at the police station and in the town hall. 
As a punishment for this escapade the college bell was removed, and 
was not restored until 1807, when the tower of Frue Kirke had been 
destroyed by shelling, and there was not in the whole town another 
bell that could strike the quarter-strokes. 

This incident certainly shows an awakening class feeling, but as 
yet the students were miserably poor. It is a striking example of their 
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poverty that Ludvig Holberg, the greatest Danish dramatist, even 
after he had become a bachelor of divinity, and while he was a resident 
at Borch’s College in St. Kannikestreede and had begun to be known 
as an historian, had to apply, on his return from his first journey 
abroad, to the parish relief fund for help. This reminds us that there 
were other colleges in Copenhagen besides Regensen, but they were 
designed for future scholars, people who had taken their degree. 

The French Revolution brought with it the claim of the emanci- 
pation of the individual even in easy-going little Denmark which, 
however, still labored under the oppression of despotism. Among the 
students, too, the longing for liberty arose. The sons of well-to-do 
people assembled at coffee-houses, tea-houses, and wine-houses and 
discussed the various questions in which they were interested. Later 
on, they formed clubs which became centres of literary, and especially 
of political life. Songs 
were written which were 
not agreeable to the rul- 
ers, one especially by P. 
A. Heiberg, who, though 
he was a government offi- 
cial, did not hesitate to 
say that “orders are hung 
on idiots, the aristocracy 
only obtain ribbons and 
stars.” But, he closes, the 
fact remains that “as long 
as you have brains, you 
can do without orders or 
stars.” The result of this 
little joke was that Hei- 
berg was banished from 
the country and spent the 
last forty-two years of his 
life in exile in Paris. 

More humane condi- 
tions were now introduced 
at Regensen. The iron 
bars and the stone floors 
disappeared, and one of 
the wardens planted the 
fine linden tree under 
whosespreading branches, 
now more than a hundred jm | 
years old, the students still Drawing by Vilh. Clausen 
assemble for their jolly REGENSEN BY MoonLiGHT 
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punch-suppers, and indulge in singing, drinking, and speechifying. 
Punch is a Hindoo word signifying five, and the genuine Danish 
students’ punch is a mixture of five ingredients: rum, lemon, rack, 
sugar, and water. 

At this period university students acquired a more liberal and 
cheerful view of life. At the beginning of last century the poet Poul 
Martin Moller gave a description of such a young Danish university 
student, the undergraduate Curly Fred, as he called him, a healthy, 
vigorous young man who loves nature and sings to her, who takes 
long walking-tours through the beautiful Danish forests, who falls 
in love with the pretty Danish girls, writes poems to them, and enters 
into many a casual flirtation with them, from which, however, he 
generally emerges heart-whole. Poul Moller’s stepbrother, Christian 
Winther, one of Denmark’s greatest lyric poets, became an inmate 
of Regensen in 1818. At a festive gathering under the linden tree on 
June 5, 1820, his first printed poem was sung; it was for many years 
the favorite song of the students. The opening words ring with pride 
and class feeling: 


Masters we are in the realm of the spirit. 
We are the race that forever shall be. 


This is far removed from the coffin-carrying, liquor-reeking collegian 
of earlier days behind his iron bars in the cell with the stone floor. 
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Christian Winther is the free-born, bold singer, holding his head high 
in despite of the authorities, and well knowing his own worth. On 
that same evening the Danish Students’ Union was founded. During 
its first years it drew constant nourishment from Regensen. Even 
now that it has become an exclusively social club where students of all 
ages, women as well as men, assemble for punch-suppers, for plays 
whose biting satire hits in all directions, or for serious lectures, it is still 
a disseminator of culture indispensable to the Danish intellectual world. 

It was as a young man at Regensen that Christian Winther wrote 
his Woodcuts, one of the most beautiful flowers of Danish poetry. 
These poems describe open-air scenes in which the fresh beech woods of 
Sjelland and the blue sky form the background of a love-story told in 
a language full of grace. “Is not the setting beautiful? Indeed, 
under the leafy boughs a love sigh seems more ardent than in a room,” 
is their motto. All Danes love these idyls of which, for instance, Hen- 
rik and Else, Jacob and Lone, are now found in every Danish reader. 
We might have lost this treasure, for one day when Poul Méller came 
to see his step-brother at the college, he found him in the act of burn- 
ing his manuscripts. “What are you doing?” cried Poul Mdller, catch- 
ing hold of a bundle of papers on its way to the stove. The bundle 
contained the Woodcuts! 

While the student of the twenties was a light-hearted young fel- 
low, a gay butterfly flitting from flower to flower, his successor of 
the forties became a champion of political liberty under the leadership 
of Ploug. On his banner he inscribed the idea of a united North 
which was to guard the liberty and crown the brow of Europe, and 
added to this the claim of political liberty for Denmark as it was 
given later on by the constitution. The liberal middle class regarded 
the antics of the youngsters with slightly shocked sympathy. “What 
is Regensen? An arsenal full of loaded revolutionary bombs,” says 
an arrogant line in one of Ploug’s songs. Carl Ploug and many 
other champions of these ideas had to go to prison. They did not, 
however, lose courage, and it was in the office of Fa@drelandet, the 
liberal paper edited by Ploug, that the address to King Frederik VII 
was framed in 1848, in which the people demanded a liberal constitu- 
tion if they were not to resort to the desperate remedy of taking the 
law into their own hands. In those days the students were general 
favorites throughout the country and their class-feeling was greatly 
heightened. They adopted their own special cap, the black silk 
students’ cap with the handsome badge, a silver cross on a ground of 
red and white, the Danish colors. 

_ But throughout these violent political struggles the Danish univer- 
sity students retained the stamp of respectable citizenship they had now 
acquired. Contemporary with the freespoken and vehement Carl 
Ploug was the poet and later clergyman, Jens Christian Hostrup, who 
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has given amiable studies of student life in his comedies, the most 
noted of these being Neighbors Over the Way. WHostrup’s “student 
plays” are still on the repertory of the National Theatre. 

And the students remained favorites with the population even if 
now and then they carried their “ragging” into the streets. Their 
most frequent victims were the watchmen, the not very bright police 
force of the time. In Hostrup’s Intrigues two old college chums, one 
of whom has become a venerable pastor while the other has attained a 
military title, recall their jolly days in a song in which they say: “We 
changed about signboards, and shouted ‘fire,’ at night while the watch- 
men were dozing.” 

When in 1859 the collegians at Regensen were commemorating the 
bravery of Danish students in the siege of Copenhagen in 1659, they 
took the large punch bow] filled with punch and, carrying it before 
them, marched singing to the rampart by the city moat where their 
forefathers’ blood had flown. They wore their dressing gowns and 
worsted slippers and carried their long pipes. Just outside the city- 
gate they encountered their time-honored foes, the watchmen, who at- 
tempted to stop them and whistled for help from their comrades in the 
adjoining streets. But in a mock battle the students defeated them 
and gleefully forced them to march on in front carrying the bowl be- 
tween them. When they reached the bastion they broke into Hostrup’s 
ringing song, 

Now for the Danish student we 

Will sing for all we’re worth, hurrah! 
There's never another as good as he 
On all this sinful earth, hurrah! 


Then they drained their glasses in honor of their forefathers and flung 
the bowl and all the glasses into the moat. 

But though the students might thus be flippant enough, there 
were times when “by the light of the lamp they saw the dance of the 
Muses.” Many an industrious student from Regensen has since be- 
come an eminent scientist. The most famous of them all is perhaps 
Niels Finsen, a native of the Faroe Isles, whose light-cure is now used 
all over the world in the treatment of lupus and other dangerous skin 
diseases. He made his great discovery of the influence of light on the 
organism when, from his window at Regensen, he noticed how a cat 
was cheerful and contented while it lay basking in the sun but became 
dejected as soon as it came in the shade. 

Now the students fraternize in many clubs among which the Rifle 
Club and the Singing Club are the most notable. For the latter the 
great composer I. P. E. Hartmann composed songs with which the 
singers have toured the world. Thus, a couple of years sgo, they held 
a number of much applauded concerts throughout the United States. 
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The free life of Danish undergraduate students is unique in aca- 
demic circles. There are no compulsory courses, and it is not merely 
matriculation that binds them together, but a corporate spirit that will 
never die. It is characteristic, too, that King Christian X, the first 
royal undergraduate in the world, when he had matriculated most 
honorably and well, would not be an honorary member of the Students’ 
Union but entered as an ordinary member, and as “Student Christian” 
he often takes part in the festivities as one of the merriest guests. And 
so, when the third centenary of Regensen was recently celebrated, it 
came to pass that the King of Denmark partook of the punch-supper 
under the old linden tree in great good-fellowship with the collegians, 
and did not leave until far into the night when the last bowl had been 
emptied and the merry singing of the students woke the echoes in the 
quiet Latin quarter in the beautiful Danish summer night. 


The Norwegian Professor 
By Sicurp Bernuarp Hustvept 


NE who visits the Norwegian professor to look upon his bur- 
dens will discover a man who is perhaps less task-driven than 
many of his brethren in the laborious fellowship of scholars. 

Like other artificers engaged in the architecture of learning he may 
feel at times that the supply of straw is scarcely adequate to the impor- 
tance of his task; and yet he delivers from year to year an impressive 
tale of bricks. And he shows in his way an attachment for his bondage 
which in Norway, as in countries where colleges are more common, 
probably remains a recurring source of amazement to men of more 
utilitarian and more remunerative pursuits. If some of his friends 
among these men of affairs should charge his measured contentment 
toa kind of unfitness for any other calling, he would probably yield the 
point with a degree of good humor. He might even make a merit of 
insisting on his unfitness for the rude turmoil of the workaday world, 
—that is, a world governed by the laws of manufacture and exchange 
of material goods. He might go so far as to argue that he is a man 
of action, only that in his case a life of action is to be defined by other 
standards than those of the counting-house. In brief, he would justify 
his position, but without undue vehemence, since he has become accus- 
tomed to taking his own usefulness for granted through living in a 
country which attaches a relatively high value to intellectual enterprise. 
The Norwegian professor’s attitude toward his vocation and the atti- 
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tude of the nation toward him appear in the nature of the work he has 
to do and in the rewards which he discovers through doing that work. 

A good deal of the evidence on the subject will be disclosed by an 
examination of the official announcement of courses for the University 
of Christiania, which gives in summary form the usual information 
about the systematic organization of the university, the rating of in- 
structors, and the number and kinds of courses of study. The Norwe- 
gian university is not organized according to the collegiate plan pre- 
vailing in England or the different collegiate plan common in America. 
The business of the University of Christiania is conducted in the main 
through five so-called faculties, as follows: theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, history and philosophy (including languages and literature), 
and mathematics and the natural sciences. This system occupies a sort 
of middle ground between the collegiate and the departmental systems 
of our American universities. In addition to the five faculties there are 
various subsidiary organizations, such as the Anatomical Institute, the 
Botanical Laboratory, the Zoological Museum, the Folklore Collection, 
and others of a similar character. Special technical instruction in engi- 
neering, agriculture, and the like is to be had at more or less affiliated 
institutions in various parts of the country. Thus the mechanism of 
the national university is relatively simple as compared with that of 
the average large American university, and so involves less complicated 
problems of administration than is the case with us. This is a matter 
of no small importance as regards the purely scholarly opportunities 
of the professor. Furthermore, since standards and curricula are more 
fixed than in our institutions, a comparatively small proportion of the 
Norwegian professor’s time is occupied in making experimental adjust- 
ments of policies and programs. 

The officers of instruction at the University of Christiania are 
classified under four divisions, described in the official bulletin as fol- 
lows: professors; dosenter, corresponding largely to our assistant pro- 
fessors; adjunktstipendiater, corresponding to our instructors; and 
andre lerere, amanuenser, konservatorer, corresponding to our teaching 
fellows, assistants, curators. The ordinary teaching load of the pro- 
fessor is five hours a week, in special cases less; of assistant professors, 
four hours; of instructors, from two to six hours; and of assistants, 
from two to six hours. The instructor in English, for example, works 
on a schedule of six hours a week; the lecturer in Comparative Litera- 
ture appears four hours a week; and the professor of English Philol- 
ogy, five hours. With reference to these normal schedules, account 
must be taken of certain teachers who are on part-time programs 
for one reason or another; the professor of Norwegian Folklore, for 
instance, being also the director of the Folklore Collection attached to 
the University Library, meets classes only two hours a week. To the 
superficial view of the American university instructor, bound to a 
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schedule of from nine to fifteen hours, the Norwegian instructor holds 
an enviable position with respect to the number of his stated appoint- 
ments. 

At first glance the scheme of things here described would presup- 
pose a very large relative proportion of teachers to students. Without 
entering upon a careful statistical examination of the subject, how- 
ever, it is possible to suggest another explanation of the phenomenon: 
the Norwegian system is intensive where the American system is exten- 
sive. This distinction manifests itself at once in the number of the 
courses Offered. The University of California provides for some fifty 
separate courses in English; the University of Christiania, for perhaps 
one-third of that number in the Scandinavian languages and literatures. 
In Norway there is at present only one university, though steps have 
been taken to establish a second at Bergen; in America there are no 
end of universities,—that is, no one knows just how many there are. 
They do not all have exactly the same courses in English. Even after 
excluding manifest duplications, it would be possible for a persevering 
student with a roving commission to take something like a hundred 
fairly distinct courses in English at the various seats of learning be- 
tween our two oceans. The situation would be somewhat comparable 
so far as other studies are concerned. Now it is axiomatic that the 
resources of America are vastly superior to the resources of Norway; 
the Norwegian farmer must cultivate his soil more intensively than the 
American farmer. For kindred reasons, perhaps, the Norwegian pro- 
fessor must cultivate his courses after the same principle. Possibly he 
makes a virtue of necessity. Possibly he makes a virtue of opportunity. 
At any rate, the program he offers is selective rather than inclusive, 
representative rather than comprehensive. If he requires any comfort 
and solace by reason of his limited regimen, he probably consoles him- 
self with the thought that the race is not necessarily to the centipede. 

A similar tendency toward the intensive method is observable in 
the conduct of individual courses, although here there is naturally a 
considerable variation depending on the instructor and the nature of 
the subject. Elementary courses in a modern language like Russian 
follow a method and a pace not widely different from our own. Lec- 
ture courses in literature show a greater variation. The Professor of 
European Literature, for example, offers semester courses in the 
Poetry of Novalis, Kleist’s Penthesilea, German Medieval Poetry, and 
German Romanticism. The first two of these indicate a range narrower 
than is common with us; the latter two seem to us more familiarly in- 
clusive. The trend, nevertheless, is toward a restricted range and a 
sedulous method. A semester course is announced in the Eddic Poems; 
the student who undertakes to hear the lectures will find that the work 
of the half year covers no more than three of four of the poems. And 
this is not a linguistic or graduate course in the American sense of the 
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student and of something less than liberal working conditions for the 
instructor. Routine teaching and productive scholarship can never 
be the best of friends. American universities will have much routine 
teaching and little scholarship on the part of professors so long as they 
admit students who require routine teaching. The Norwegian univer- 
sity gets something near the right type of student by the simple device 
of an entrance examination. When our state legislatures find it advis- 
able to impose a similar entrance examination on all who wish to study 
at our state universities, higher education in America will take the 
longest step forward since the founding of our first state university. 
Meanwhile, to paraphrase the remark of an English observer of our 
educational ways and means, the American professor teaches and the 
Norwegian professor—like his English colleague—professes. 

By reason of the relatively small number of hours for which he is 
bound to the lecture platform and of his favorable opportunities to com- 
bine research directly with class-room instruction, the Norwegian pro- 
fessor finds time not only to improve himself in learning and to give 
published evidence of his scholarly interests, but also to enter upon 
various activities not immediately connected with his official duties. 
He is academic not merely by profession; more than that, he is an 
academic citizen,—a term which in Norway implies the duties and priv- 
ileges of those who are now students in the University and as well of 
those who have at one time been students. Academic citizenship thus 
carries the wholesome connotation that education is only begun in col- 
lege, not finished. A common meeting ground for younger and older 
academic citizens, for the university student and professor on the one 
hand and the extramural alumnus on the other hand, is provided in 
the Students’ Union. Here the professor meets, on equal terms, 
his own students and men of other professions, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing in no narrowly academic spirit such problems of vital interest 
as may have general validity for thinking people or may be of pressing 
concern to the country or to the world at the moment. 

As an academic citizen who by virtue of his training and capaci- 
ties is expected to have interests and sympathies outside of his grammar 
or his test tube, the professor goes beyond this neutral ground of the 
debating society into the so-called “world” and often takes an active 
part there, be it in serving on the board of directors of the National 
Theatre, acting as a member of a city-planning commission, or laying 
his learned hands on the ark of politics. Fridtjof Nansen, to take a 
conspicuous instance, is at this moment on the rolls as a professor in the 
University of Christiania and as such is carrying a fine tradition of 
academic service far beyond the doorsteps of learning. In him is well 
exemplified the doctrine, rather liberally interpreted in Norway, that 
for the professor nothing of moment to humanity need be regarded as 
an alien thing. By comparison, the American professor dwells in a 
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kind of academic Coventry. As the Norwegian professor in his rela- 
tion to his university duties works intensively where the American 
works extensively, so the Norwegian professor, so far as the whole 
community is concerned, has extensive functions where the American 
has more intensive functions. In great part the difference lies in the 
' circumstance that the Norwegian state regards its professors as the 
servants of the nation at large; the American states regard their pro- 
fessors as the duly appointed guardians of the youth of the land. 
Whatever may have been the value of the rather narrowly tutorial exer- 
tions of the American professor in the development of our national 
virtues, there is no manner of doubt that in the remarkable renaissance 
of Norway during the nineteenth century and after, the University of 
Christiania and its faculties have had an honorable and prominent share. 

If the discussion should seem to have been wanting hitherto in the 
customary gallantries of patriotism, it should be remembered that 
though we have come to praise the Norwegian professor we have not 
necessarily come to bury the American professor. The point of view 
here expressed has been determined largely by the consideration that 
the distinctive merits of the American system of higher education are 
more familiarly known than the distinctive merits of the Norwegian 
system to most of the readers of these pages. At the bottom of the 
differences between the Norwegian and the American theory and prac- 
tice in university education lie fundamental differences in national tra- 
ditions, character, and policy. Both countries are democratic, and con- 
sequently think of education in terms of democratic values; but their 
interpretations of the ideals and the practical possibilities of democracy 
are somewhat at variance, and their notions of the province of educated 
men in states so governed vary accordingly. Norway seems to proceed 
on the assumption that a little leaven will leaven the whole lump, and 
therefore arranges its scheme of higher education with a view to a 
somewhat restricted number of worthy beneficiaries. America believes 
that a good deal of leaven, broadly distributed, will more quickly and 
satisfactorily leaven the whole lump, and therefore bends its educa- 
tional energies toward the definitely utilitarian end, the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Nobody knows which of the two principles is 
likely to serve the common purpose best. Norway’s policy appears to 
promise an educated democracy; America’s policy turns in the direction 
of democratic education. It is unfortunate that of these two good 
things it is impossible to have both. 
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The Study of History in Sweden 


By WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


‘“ HE EARLIER history of northern, or more especially of 
northeastern Europe has as yet attracted but small attention 
from western scholars,” wrote Professor A. C. Coolidge of Har- 

vard University in 1896, in the course of a plea for the study of Baltic 

history. In an illuminating survey of “European History and 

American Scholarship” made recently by Professor Haskins in his 

presidential address before the American Historical Association, the 

speaker was obliged to admit that “with respect to the North and East 

of Kurope not much can be said.” This after a lapse of more than a 

quarter of acentury. Thanks to the efforts of a few scholars like L. M. 

Larson, Knut Gjerset, M. W. Williams, Amandus Johnson, and 

William Hovgaard, and to institutions such as the American-Scandi- 

navian Foundation and the Society for the Advancement of Scan- 

dinavian Study, the culture and history of the Scandinavian lands is 
attracting somewhat greater interest both among scholars and the 
general public. In the main, however, American readers and students 
must depend upon English scholars for historical interpretation or 
information concerning the Scandinavian North. To a people which 
feels with its poet that “Norman and Saxon and Dane are we,” its 

Scandinavian past will naturally have a special appeal. But England’s 

past is our past. Indeed, western Europe has so much of a common 

past in the realm of culture that historical scholars cannot afford per- 
manently to neglect so highly developed a region as the Scandinavian 
lands. 

In the course of a brief article, it may prove of interest to readers 
of the Review to have their attention directed to the Swedish historical 
field, to observe what seems to be characteristic in Sweden’s historical 
scholarship, recent and contemporary, and to note a few of the many 
fields that lie open to the American historian who is interested in this 
important phase of Scandinavian history. In a country where the 
evidences of a remote past challenge the interest of the observer on 
every hand, and where many generations of learned men have been 
working upon the solution of archaeological problems in Swedish 
antiquity, it is natural that with the rapid development in the technique 
of research, Swedish scholars should be keenly interested in the primi- 
tive history of northern Europe. The name of Oscar Montelius will 
always be associated with the history of the Bronze and Iron Ages, the 
chronology of which he did much to fix. The writings of Montelius 
and of his many fellow-craftsmen and successors are to be found in 
the Swedish Archaeological Society’s Review, and in at least eight 
publications devoted to the archaeology of particular regions, as 
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Skane, Goteborg and Bohuslan, Vestergétland, Uppland, Jaimtland, 
Sédermanland, Gestrikland, and Vestmanland. To-day a group of 
scholars, including Otto von Friesen, Erik Brate, T. Arne, and others, 
are working on a definitive edition of Swedish runic inscriptions. Ameri- 
can archaeology is clearly in its infancy. It is the writer’s opinion that 
if American archaeologists would spend a few months in Sweden and 
the Scandinavian North, examine the great museums, and visit sites 
like Bjork6, Gotland, Uppland and Skane, in company with Swed- 
ish colleagues (who incidentally are incomparable hosts) they would 
feel well repaid for the time and trouble taken. The close community 
of interests felt by archaeologists, philologists, folk-lorists, and his- 
torians, is an object lesson to an American visitor. 

The starting point for any sound approach to the medieval history 
of Sweden is the work of Hans Hildebrand, whose 3000 page history 
Sweden's Middle Age, is a truly monumental achievement. A fresh 
summary of the history of Baltic trade routes during the early Middle 
Ages would be well worth doing, with the vast mass of monographic 
material available now, not only in Swedish, but in Dano-Norwegian, 
German, Polish, and Russian. An edition in English of Adam 
of Bremen’s History of the Church in the North would be wel- 
comed by scholars. Scandinavian expansion in the Viking Age will 
presently be ripe for a fresh historical synthesis, which may approach 
a little nearer than has been possible hitherto to the solution of the still 
unsettled question of the Northmen in America, as well as clear up 
some problems connected with the early Scandinavian penetration of 
Russia. 

In the field of modern history, the American student has more 
literature in English at his disposal. Nevertheless it is a curious fact 
that while Gustavus II Adolphus and Charles XII have had their 
biographers, Gustavus Vasa, the founder of the Vasa dynasty, has no 
adequate biography in English. The year 1923 was the 400th anni- 
versary of his accession, but no American or English scholar was pre- 
pared to contribute a biography to celebrate this occasion. However, 
a great body of printed material has been made available through the 
publication of the writings of Gustavus Vasa in twenty-nine carefully 
edited volumes (Konung Gustav den Férstes Registratur), the final 
volume of which appeared in 1916, thus bringing to an end a labor that 
extended over fifty-five years. For the economic, political, religious, 
and social history of sixteenth century Sweden, these writings consti- 
tute an invaluable source. The movement for Swedish independence 
from the Scandinavion union, of which Gustavus Vasa was to find 
himself, almost unwillingly, the head, and in which the Sten Stures, 
elder and younger,’ were to become national heroes, has not been pre- 
sented to English and American readers. It is a story of more than local 
interest, and would make an admirable subject for a monograph. 
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Styffe’s Contributions to Scandinavian History, with its five volumes 
of documents for the pre-Vasa period, and Rydberg’s Sweden’s Trea- 
ties with Foreign Powers, would shed much light at first hand upon 
this interesting story. Sweden’s relations with Denmark and Norway, 
and with the Hanseatic cities of Liibeck, Dantzig, Riga, and Reval, 
would make such a study of value in the general history of Europe. 
For the study of the Roman Catholic Church in Sweden, a vast quantity 
of materials is available in print. The Vatican Archives have yielded 
many precious documents for Scandinavian history, and these are avail- 
able in Svenskt Diplomatarium and other places. For the history of 
the Reformation, as well as of the Counter-Reformation, the student 
could make a good beginning with the writings of Gustavus Vasa, 
though he would find quantities of material in Danish Chancery Reg- 
isters, in the “Monumenta Historiae Danicae,’ and in scores of other 
places. 

For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the student has at 
his disposal several notable surveys over particular periods of Swedish 
history. Cronholm’s works on the Thirty Years’ War, the first dealing 
with Gustavus Adolphus, the second with Oxenstierna; the eight- 
volume history of the Palatinate kings by F. F. Carlson, pupil of the 
great Ranke; Malmstrém’s brilliant exposition of the troubled period 
euphemistically referred to by Swedish writers as the “Age of Liberty” ; 
Odhner’s unfinished work on Gustavus II I—these taken together 
give a detailed and panoramic view of modern Swedish history. The 
most recent summary of Swedish history is to be found in the edition 
of Sveriges Historia, which is now appearing in a dozen admirably 
written volumes. Last summer in Goteborg, Americans of Swedish 
extraction presented to the exposition city a bust of Gustavus ITI, 
the first European monarch to make a treaty of commerce and amity 
with the United States. The English historian, Nisbet Bain, entitled 
his two-volume biography of Gustavus, published in 1894, “an over- 
looked chapter of eighteenth century history.” An approach to the 
period of the Enlightened Despots in Europe through a thorough 
study of the life and times of Gustavus III would furnish a fruitful 
theme for a well-trained history student who knew his Swedish as well 
as his French and German. 

The student of history who visits Sweden to-day will find on all 
sides traces of the great influence wielded on the present generation of 
historians by the Uppsala professor, the late Harald Hjirne. Hjiarne 
was not interested in general histories except as points of departure. 
He was concerned with illuminating and clarifying a given problem. 
One by one, he took up with his students knotty problems in Swedish 
history—questions in medieval law, the Polish King Sigismund’s 
relations with Sweden, episodes in the nation’s parliamentary history, 
Sweden’s relations with Russia, especially under Charles XII, the 
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French Revolution and Napoleon, State and Church. He was practi- 
cally the creator of the historical seminar in the Swedish university. 
Although his own published work is contained in half a dozen modest 
volumes and a few articles in encyclopedias and reviews, practically 
every historian in Sweden to-day testifies to his powerful stimulation. 
His students have filled many library shelves with contributions of 
enduring worth, and are to-day instructing the rising generation of 
historians in the technique of their craft. Hjarne was one of the small 
number of western European scholars who had thoroughly mastered 
the Russian tongue. This knowledge, combined with his personal 
observations during the period when reasons of health brought him 
into the interior of Russia, resulted in his writing a series of stimu- 
lating essays of a semi-political nature dealing with Sweden’s power- 
ful neighbor to the east. It is not too much to say that when Swedish 
historical scholarship to-day emphasizes detailed monographic studies 
rather than general surveys or histories of periods, it is mainly due to 
the pervasive personality of this great and versatile teacher. 

Uppsala University offers to the student of history the great 
advantage of a splendid historical library, which contains not only 
bibliographic treasures collected from many parts of Europe in the 
days when Sweden played its role as a Great Power, but a remark- 
able collection of books and manuscripts illuminating the history of 
the North. Lund University, located as it is in Skane, and with its 
traditions from the Danish period of Skane’s history, has emphasized 
the history of civilization that has centered about the Sound. The 
newer universities of G6teborg and Stockholm have attracted some 
very capable younger historians to their faculties, as has the University 
College of Commerce at the Swedish capital. Stockholm, with its 
central archives manned by a fine group of producing scholars, will 
naturally continue to be the center for archive investigation. Whether 
the student chooses Stavenow or Carlsson at Uppsala; Weibull at 
Lund; Tunberg, Heckscher, Hallendorf, or Herlitz in Stockholm; 
or Almquist in Géteborg—to mention only a few names at random— 
as his mentors for his studies in Sweden, he will find himself in a stimu- 
lating intellectual atmosphere, under guides who are experts in their 
several fields, and who are thoroughly grounded in scientific methods 
of historical research. The writer remembers with peculiar gratitude 
the meetings of the History Club of Stockholm, where scholars. like 
Clason, Tunberg, Naumann, Brulin, Herlitz, and Hallendorf were 
wont to gather, and where the younger historians had their chance with 
the older. His year in Sweden was indeed a memorable experience, 
one that he wishes might fall to the lot of others who are interested in 
working up some phase or other of the rich but neglected field of the 


history of Northern Europe. 
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“Now It Can Be Told” 


The Diary of the American-Scandinavian Fellowships 
and the Enrollment of the Donors 


HE EDITOR of the Review has requested me to write into the 
"TL recora a brief diary of the creation of the forty exchange fellow- 

ships for study between the United States and the Scandinavian 
countries. 'These fellowships were guaranteed for a period of five years 
now drawing to a close, and the question of renewing them for another 
cycle is an imminent one. I write these memoranda under protest at 
being forced to use so often the personal pronoun, but my readers 
must bear with me and seek in what follows only a public acknowledg- 
ment of those whose generosity and foresight have hastened the devel- 
opment of two hundred keen and eager young minds. 

The idea of an interchange of advanced students between the 
United States and the Scandinavian countries on a larger scale than 
previously possible had been in the thoughts of many persons interested 
in the American-Scandinavian Foundation ever since its inception in 
1911. The origin of the exchange, however, dates from December, 
1918, from a suggestion of Mr. Axel Robert Nordvall, then Swedish 
Commissioner to the United States, a man whose interpretation of 
his country to the Associated Powers helped to save Sweden from 
disaster in the great war. Coming from a Swede and from one not 
officially identified with the Foundation, this voluntary offer of co- 
operation from across the Atlantic gave sudden life to a seed planted 
years ago which quickly shot up in a veritable tree of wisdom—a 
modern Y ggdrasil—with its roots in four nations. For Mr. Nord- 
vall coupled his suggestion with an offer to give one of the fellowships 
himself and the promise to find a second donor on condition that 
twenty fellowships of one thousand dollars or more, ten on each side 
of the Atlantic, were pledged by Swedes and Americans for a period 
of five years. I readily agreed to subscribe a corresponding fellow- 
ship on the American side, and a second was found in my own family. 
This occurred at a Sunday lunch in my home in New York a few 
weeks after the Armistice had stimulated interest in ways and means 
for bringing the nations closer together in bonds of friendship that 
would prevent a recurrence of the great war. 

Within a few days the third fellowship on the American side was 
contributed by a trustee of the Foundation, Mr. Charles Sherman 
Haight, an admiralty lawyer whose interest in the Scandinavian 
countries had been developed by long years of legal affairs concerning 
their shipping. A few days later, January 6, 1919, Mr. Bjorn G. 
Prytz of the SK F Ballbearing Company—with headquarters in 
Sweden and allied companies in the United States and many other 
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nations—who was about to return home to Sweden, caught the idea 
and without hesitation agreed to subscribe the fourth American fellow- 
ship. In doing this he instituted a condition, thus setting up a new 
type, the restricted fellowship: by the terms of the Prytz Fellowship 
an American student must be selected each year for the study of 
metallurgy in Sweden. 

The next fellowship to be pledged on the American side came on 
January 30, 1919, from Mr. Henry C. Blackiston of the shipping 
house of Furness Withy & Company, Ltd. While the interests of 
these ship agents and owners embrace many countries other than the 
Scandinavian, Mr. Blackiston had the breadth of vision to see that the 
proposed exchange of cultural units was an institution worthy of the 
support of marine interests. Another company of ship owners with 
large Swedish connections took over half a fellowship, Messrs. Moore 
& McCormack, the pledge being divided between Mr. E. J. McCor- 
mack and Mr. A. V. Moore. The balance of this fellowship was 
subscribed by Swedish business men residing in New York—Mr. 
K. E. Froander, Mr. Josef F. A. Comstedt, and Mr. F. A. Paulson, 
assisted by a Philadelphian, Mr. J. Stogdell Stokes. This scholarship 
was named the Benjamin Franklin Fellowship, in honor of the Amer- 
ican statesman who signed the first treaty with a foreign power made 
voluntarily and without solicitation by the United States. 

A third trustee of the Foundation, Mr. John Aspegren, allied 
his name to the undertaking. Mr. Aspegren is a New York merchant 
of Swedish birth, formerly President of the Produce Exchange, a 
citizen of many interests and broad generosity. Mr. Aspegren estab- 
lished a new precedent by endowing his fellowship at one time for the 
entire five years, thus supporting the exchange by the bank interest 
from his subscription. 

The Trustees of the Foundation, custodians of the Niels Poulsen 
Fund, thought it proper to assist the exchange by subscribing one 
fellowship from the income of the Poulsen Fund. This was subse- 
quently followed in the case of the exchange of students with Norway 
and Denmark. The Trustees also voted to administer the exchange, 
including the maintenance of an Information Bureau, the assign- 
ment of juries, the necessary bulletins and correspondence with 
students, colleges, and other institutions in order that all funds con- 
tributed to the exchange might pass directly to the students without 
any deduction being made for over-head expenses, or for the cost 
of management. 

As the spring of 1919 advanced, several international bankers 
took a sympathetic interest in the proposition. With characteristic 
generosity, the first banking house to give concrete help was that 
weather-beaten but staunch old institution, well known to travellers 
end bearers of letters of credit the world over, Messrs. Brown 
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Brothers & Company, who, through Mr. Thatcher M. Brown, sub- 
scribed a fellowship on the American side. Subsequently Brown 
Brothers & Company voted fellowships in the exchange with Den- 
mark and Norway, making three fellowships annually from this 
source alone. 

At that time, in the spring of 1919, a new phenomenon occurred 
in the business relations between Sweden and America. Unable to 
secure the requisite coals from Newcastle, the Scandinavian countries 
were placing large orders for coal in the United States, and the 
attention of our coal merchants was directed to Sweden for the first 
time. As a result of this interest two of the larger companies of coal 
merchants, Messrs. Archibald McNeil & Sons of New York and the 
Jamison Coal and Coke Company of Pittsburgh came forward to 
take the last fellowship required on the American side. 

Americans had responded to the Swedish suggestion, but would 
the Swedes make good their side of the equation? Mr. Nordvall’s 
initial fellowship has been mentioned. His second fellowship was 
filled for the first two years by the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and in the third year by the Texas Oil Company. The third 
fellowship on the Swedish side was presented by Mr. H. Bjérnstrém 
Steffanson of Ruda Manor in Sweden and New York City, and the 
fourth by the National City Bank of New York, who subsequently 
subscribed to the exchange of students with Denmark and Norway. 
Like the fellowship in metallurgy, the bank’s fellowships are in a 
restricted subject, the theory of economics and the practice of 
banking. 

Four of the Swedish fellowships were thus subscribed in Amer- 
ica, but six remained to be solicited abroad. From the Organizing 
Committee of the Swedish-American Foundation in Stockholm, who 
were then discussing the creation of their sister institution, I had 
received a cordial invitation to come to Stockholm and carry on the 
work of securing the remaining six Swedish pledges. Accordingly 
Mrs. Leach and I sailed from New York on May 1, 1919, on the 
SS. Stavangerfjord and arrived in Stockholm on May 14. 

The publication of the Treaty of Versailles had somewhat 
dampened the enthusiasm of the Scandinavians over America’s ideal- 
ism in the World War, but their friendship was not sufficiently cooled 
to prevent the fruition of our plan. The first week in Stockholm was 
taken up with conferences and dinners, after which I thanked my 
hosts for their hospitality but declared that as I had come to Sweden 
for a definite purpose, I must dispense with festivities and begin 
my daily round of calls in the offices of those who might be able and 
willing to assist in completing the covenant on behalf of the students. 
In this work the Swedish newspapers materially assisted by announc- 
ing from day to day on their front pages the additions to the Roll 
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of Honor, and our efforts were encouraged by members of the 
Organizing Committee of the Swedish-American Foundation, some 
of whom were contributing to this new sister Foundation so heavily 
in other ways that they had to deny themselves the privilege of 
endowing the exchange of students. Among these good friends 
may be mentioned Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, Mr. P. T. Berg, Dr. 
Oscar Montelius, Dr. Svante Arrhenius, Dr. Helmer Key, Dr. 
Samuel Shellabarger, Mr. N. P. Mathiasson, Consul-General Olof 
H. Lamm, and Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrém, Director of the Swedish 
General Electric Company. 

Our Minister to Sweden, the Honorable Ira Nelson Morris, set 
an example of leadership by announcing the first fellowship to be 
subscribed in Sweden at a small conference and dinner attended by 
several of the above group at the Grand Hotel the evening of May 
20. The announcement of this donation in the Swedish press paved 
the way for a sympathetic reception of the idea. Minister Morris 
was followed by members of one of the large banking houses of 
Sweden with connections in many countries, the Honorable Knut 
Wallenberg, former Swedish Foreign Minister, and his brother, Mr. 
Marcus Wallenberg, who subscribed one fellowship between them. 
Their decision to participate in the proposed educational consortium 
was instantaneous, characteristic of the sure reasoning of this solid 
banking family. With equal generosity a ship owner of. Goteborg, 
then on a visit to Stockholm, made the next pledge, Mr. Dan 
Brostrém, president of various shipping lines which put out from the 
port of Goteborg, including the Swedish-American Line. He was 
formerly Minister of the Navy and had made several visits to 
America. 

It was a great encouragement to those who were behind the 
undertaking when, next morning, there came unsolicited through the 
mails, a pledge from a prosperous merchant of Stockholm who had 
merely read the announcements of the plan in the newspapers, Mr. 
Harald Laurin. It was like a sudden benediction from the skies, 
this being the only one of all the forty fellowships that came through 
the mails without personal conferences. Mr. Laurin wrote that he 
liked the idea and would count it a privilege to be one of the donors. 
So eight Swedish subscriptions were announced on May 24. 

With only two scholarships remaining to be underwritten, Mr. 
P. T. Berg took me to call on the Director of the old Kopparberg 
Mining Company, Mr. Olof Séderberg, and the president of the 
great department store of Stockholm, Mr. Joseph E. Sachs, who 
readily agreed to subscribe a scholarship between them. Mr. Séder- 
berg’s company is the holder of the oldest existing charter given to a 
Swedish corporation; the document which allowed the Kopparberg 
Company to work the copper mines of Falun dates from 1847. Mr. 
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Sachs is to Stockholm what John Wanamaker was to Philadelphia. 
He has visited America several times and carried back our best de- 
partment shop ideas only to improve on them until Nordiska Kom- 
paniet is in some respects more modern than any store we have in New 
York. On one of Mr. Sachs’ visits to the United States, the late Mr. 
John Wanamaker, whose palatial emporium in Philadelphia is a 
mecca for Swedish tourists, showed his admiration of Mr. Sachs by 
offering him the master key of his store and access to the safe in his 
private office. 

It was the same Saturday morning of our round of visits, May 
24, that a call on another Swedish ship owner, Mr. Axel Ax:son 
Johnson, resulted in the twentieth and last scholarship in the Sweden- 
U.S. A. Exchange. Mr. Johnson also has many American connec- 
tions and his line of oil-burning ships, passing the Straits of Magellan, 
can touch as far north as Seattle on the Pacific coast. Thus the 
Covenant was sealed ten days after our arrival in Stockholm, and I 
cabled the good tidings to the Foundation in New York and the 
American donors. 

The pledges, or most of them, were made out to the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. On June 2, at a general organization 
meeting in the Grand Hotel, the Swedish-American Foundation was 
duly constituted as an independent sister organization, and the Secre- 
tary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation on behalf of the 
Trustees of the American body, handed over the Swedish pledges 
for administration to the Swedish-American Foundation, of which 
Professor Svante Arrhenius became the first president, and Dr. Karl 
G. Dernby, former Fellow of the Foundation, first secretary. A jury 
immediately proceeded to appoint ten fellows on the Swedish side, just 
as an American jury, meeting in Boston, had already appointed the 
first group of ten fellows from America. A few weeks later Mr. 
Anders Zorn, the Swedish premier artist, who had painted so many 
Americans and with whom I had the pleasure of several conversations, 
expressed his appreciation of the importance of Swedish-American 
relations by endowing an independent fellowship with a capital of one 
hundred thousand Swedish kronor, to be administered in perpetuity 
by the Swedish-American Foundation. 

Meanwhile, friends in Norway and Denmark had heard of the 
completion of the Sweden-U. S. A. Fellowship Exchange and invited 
me to those countries to arrange a similar exchange. To the majority 
it seemed best to make the exchanges only half the number of the 
Swedish group, five each way between Denmark and Norway and 
the United States. Only one week in Christiania was required to 
realize the plan as far as Norway was concerned. We received cordial 
co-operation from Mr. H. J. Hougen, for ten years the honored 
Chairman of the American-Scandinavian Foundation’s Norwegian 
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Committee appointed by the Government; from Dr. Fridtjof Nansen; 
Mr. C. J. Hambro, editor of Morgenbladet; Mr. Nils C. Ihlen, the 
Foreign Minister; the Honorable Lauritz S. Swenson, our Minister 
to Norway; Professor Otto Mohr, former Fellow of the Foundation; 
and particularly Mr. K. V. Hammer, antiquary of the Foreign Office, 
who put aside his own work to assist me in making the necessary calls. 
I hope that some one has decorated him for his help! 

First aid, however, came from the city of Bergen. The evening 
of June 17, at a public dinner to Mrs. Leach and myself at which 
plans were developed leading to the organization of a similar founda- 
tion, the Norway-America Fund, announcement was made that two 
citizens of Bergen had established each a fellowship yielding one thou- 
sand dollars annually for five years. These public spirited citizens 
of the city on the west coast, capital of Norway in the Middle Ages, 
were Mr. Joachim Grieg, owner of ships plying the Seven Seas, and 
Mr. Johan Ludvig Mowinckel, also a ship owner and a leader in the 
political life of Norway. Mr. Mowinckel’s Fellowship carried with 
it a carefully conceived restriction: each year a young American 
scientist should be designated to study at one of the special institutions 
situated in Bergen, especially the new Meteorological Institute for 
the new science of weather forecasting. 

The friendly age-long rivalry between the two cities quickly 
resulted in the completion of the required pledges. The Norske 
Kreditbank created a fellowship with a banking restriction. Mr. 
Rudolph Olsen, a brilliant young shipping broker of Christiania, a 
citizen whose interests in Italy and Italian culture had recently been 
recognized by his appointment as Honorary Consul-General for 
Italy, widened his cultural sympathy by including America. The 
fifth fellowship was promised over the telephone by the leader of 
the insurance companies of Norway, Mr. Alf Whist, President of 
the Norske Lloyd. This was Saturday noon, June 21, and, that 
afternoon, our task completed, I left for Denmark. But the same 
afternoon the Directors of the Norwegian America Line held a meet- 
ing and not knowing that the subscription of five fellowships was 
completed, voted another. Later they agreed to transfer their pledge 
to a subvention for the new Norway-America Fund. And, just as 
independently in Sweden Anders Zorn created an endowment, 
another shipowner, Mr. Emil Stray of Christiansand, donated the 
sum of twenty-five thousand kroner for the Norway-America Fund. 

In Denmark where the sister body, the American Society of 
Denmark, had existed since 1914, the task was much simpler. Dr. 
Maurice Francis Egan, former U. S. Minister to Denmark and a 
Trustee of the Foundation, had warmly recommended the plan of the 
fellowships to leading Danes. In conference it was decided to invite 
outstanding representatives of five branches of industry to complete 
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the subscription: one international trader, a ship owner, a manufac- 
turer, a broker, and an importer, heads of five major occupations in 
Denmark associated with America and other foreign lands. Mr. 
H. P. Prior, President of the American Society of Denmark, in spite 
of his manifold duties as Danish Commissioner Extraordinary to 
many lands, took the time to call with me on these peaks of industry. 
It was done so quietly and unostentatiously, in a manner typically 
Danish, that even the names of the donors were long kept secret— 
but now it can be told. Mr. H. N. Andersen, the first invited, is 
president of the East Asiatic Company whose oil-burning ships touch 
every coast and whose operations in foreign lands include enterprises 
as picturesque as plantations in Siam and the importation of the soja 
bean from Manchuria—ground up in Denmark to increase the butter 
production of the Danish cow. Mr. Andersen, who had been an inter- 
national figure during the war, was sent on many errands for Den- 
mark. He offered to subscribe to as many fellowships as might be 
desired, but we told him each industry would be invited to present 
only one fellowship. The Manufacturers’ Fellowship was subscribed 
jointly by Mr. Alexander Foss and Mr. H. P. Prior. Mr. Prior, 
whose business is the making of cable, completed his education as an 
electrical engineer in the United States. The F. L. Smidth Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Foss was president, specializing in the manufac- 
ture of machinery for the making of portland cement, has factories 
in the United States and other countries. The banking fraternity 
was represented by Mr. Emil Gliickstadt, president of Landmans- 
banken, who maintained his fellowship until after-war readjustment 
pitched his institution, as so many others, into the throes of economic 
disaster. The Shipping Fellowship was subscribed by another good 
friend of America, Mr. C. M. T. Cold, then president of the United 
Steamship Company, who, like Mr. Andersen, was willing to sub- 
scribe more than the one fellowship. Nor is there any warmer friend 
of America and the visiting American students than Mr. Aage 
Loéwener who represented the importers in completing the Danish 
subscriptions. Mr. Léwener had been a personal friend of the orig- 
inal benefactor and establisher of the Foundation, the late Niels Poul- 
son. ‘The Danish subscriptions were then completed, June 30, in less 
than one week. 

Early in June my faithful secretary, Miss Marjory Beardsley, 
of New York, who had shared with me the labors and anxieties of the 
trip, often typing letters until late in the night, returned to New York 
with the pledges and was given special privileges by the State Depart- 
ment in entering the port with her precious secretarial pouch. 

The Norwegian and Danish exchanges were to go into effect a 
year later than the Swedish, for five years beginning the fall of 1920. 
There was still the problem of matching the invitation of Norwegian 
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and Danish friends of the Foundation by corresponding subscriptions 
in the United States. When I returned to America I found the task 
somewhat more difficult, as the ardor of international good will which 
had swept like a wave across all countries after the Armistice, had 
somewhat cooled when the hard and impossible terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles were fully understood. But two American banking 
houses quickly agreed to reciprocate in the exchange with Norway, 
Brown Brothers & Company and the National City Bank, while the 
Niels Poulsen Fund gave a third fellowship. The two remaining 
Norway-U. S. A. Fellowships were subscribed by another bank, the 
New York Trust Company and by a citizen of San Francisco, Mr. 
C. Henry Smith. The New York Trust Company had recently 
absorbed the Liberty National Bank, which had previously taken over 
in its turn the Scandinavian Trust Company and thus inherited large 
financial interests in Norway. ‘This gratuitous subscription to a 
purely idealistic undertaking was an indication of the desire of the 
New York Trust Company to contemplate something more than 
profits and to build for a future better understanding between the 
two countries by providing means for a student each year to realize 
his dream of travel and study abroad. The other donor, Mr. C. 
Henry Smith, an importer and exporter of Norwegian birth, resides 
at San Francisco. His fellowship is one of two instances of his fond- 
ness for the country of his birth as well as that of his adoption, as he 
endowed with a similar amount the history of Scandinavian Art pub- 
lished in 1922 by the Foundation. 

On the American side of the Denmark-U. S. A. Exchange, the 
fellowship of Mr. John M. Larsen of Chicago and New York, the 
engineer who has done so much for the development of the aeroplane 
service in this country, was subscribed while I was still in Denmark. 
His fellowship with those of Brown Brothers & Company, the 
National City Bank, and the Poulsen Fund made four. It was diffi- 
cult to find the fifth. Several gentlemen who otherwise would have 
been glad to participate felt the effects of the financial depression. 
I often recall with amused chagrin a trip of three days to Wisconsin to 
visit a prospective donor who received me hospitably but sent me back 
to New York, not with a scholarship, but with a lunch basket sufficient 
for the return journey. The last fellowship was finally forthcoming 
from a totally unexpected source. Denmark was at that time import- 
ing much American cotton. One of our leading cotton merchants, 
George H. McFadden & Brother of Philadelphia, had in this way 
become interested in Denmark, and evinced a generous desire to assist 
the Foundation in its exchange of intellectual units by establishing 
a fellowship open each year for study in Denmark to a student of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Their letter of confirmation is dated 
April 20, 1920, guaranteeing the fortieth and last Exchange Fellow- 
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ship. ‘The fellowships all yield one thousand dollars or more, in some 
cases fifteen hundred dollars. Thus there was set up an exchange of 
forty graduate students annually—the largest existing exchange of 
scholarships—for a period of five years by forty groups of citizens in 
four different countries, who established an intellectual entente, ideal- 
istic in its generosity, but concrete and practical in its execution. 

While inevitable business reverses have in the course of the years 
curtailed several of the fellowships, other donors have stepped in to 
fill the gaps, so that the scholarships with stipend awarded by the 
Foundation and its sister organizations have averaged nearer fifty than 
forty each year. The steamship companies have helped by giving 
free transportation or reduced fares and the American universities by 
creating supplementary fellowships, in some cases amounting to sev- 
eral hundred dollars. ‘This task of carrying on and of placing these 
Exchange Fellows, as well as hundreds of other students, in their 
proper fields of study, has been ably directed in America by my untir- 
ing successor as Secretary of the Foundation, Mr. James Creese, for- 
merly of Princeton University. The twenty American students 
annually visiting the Scandinavian countries have been received and 
introduced by the Secretaries of our sister organizations, Miss Eva 
Froberg in Sweden, Mr. Sigurd Folkestad in Norway, and Mr. N. 
Feilberg in Denmark. 

May I take this public opportunity in behalf of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and the upward of one hundred and eighty 
Alumni students who have already profited by these fellowships to 
thank all these forty generous groups of great-hearted gentlemen 
who established the Scandinavian-U. S. A. Fellowship Exchange of 
1919-1924? Some of their other investments have been successful. 
some have not, but there can be no doubt of the enduring value of 
this investment in the fructifying of young minds by experience in 
foreign countries as well as in the technical achievements already 
accomplished by this novel experiment in international education. 
Would that the bickerings of nations might be as easily adjusted. 


H. G. L. 
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Ture HowtmEeNKOLLEN Course BEFORE THE STartT 


Winter Sports in Spring 


HEN the days lengthen, the winter begins to strengthen, is 

WW an old Norwegian saw. As the country emerges from its 

December gloom with frequent fogs and drizzle, the returning 

sun shines on glittering snowfields under a cold, clear sky. It is then 

the season of winter sports climbs to the peak which is reached in the 

great Holmenkollen tournament. ‘The local ski-clubs all over the 

country hold their own contests from which the mightiest ski-runners 

are chosen for the national event. ‘This is held usually the last week 

in February or sometimes even as late as the middle of March, though 
the latter date may bring disastrous thaws. 

Holmenkollen Day is worth crossing the ocean for. It has the 
color and thrill, the mass excitement of an American foot ball match 
and added to that it has the beauty, the vast spaces, and the everlasting 
calm of a mountain setting. Dark pines circle the great natural 
amphitheatre where forty thousand people gather. ‘The iridescent 
shimmer of bright caps and scarves, the booths draped in red on both 
sides of the broad white course make a brilliant picture whether the sky 
is bright blue or leaden gray. 

Against the great white slope the single runner looks like a mere 
speck of black, as he rushes down the steep incline, leaps over the ledge 
and hangs poised in the air—flying a distance of sometimes a hundred 
and twenty feet—then lands on his feet and slides quietly down to the 
bottom of the hill. It is an incredible performance and would be 
impossible to people who were not brought up on skis as Norwegian 
boys are, learning almost from infancy to use them as familiarly as 
they use their own legs. The flying contest is not a matter for a few 
trained experts only. Nearly five hundred men in ages ranging from 
eighteen to forty-eight take part, and so skilled are they that there is 
rarely a fall to be recorded. Middle-aged men take the hill with as 
much vim as the youngsters in the first year class, and the latter are as 
steady on their feet as the graybeards. 

When the long spring days facilitate excursions with skis over 
the mountains, and the spring sun reflected from snow and glacier 
gathers an almost blistering heat, is the time for the great exodus 
from the cities. In Easter vacation the railways run special cars piled 
high with thousands of pairs of skis, and all who can get away rush 
off to mountain hotels or to the more primitive huts which are the resort 
of the real nature lovers. On wide stretches of upland in Norway, 
the snow, though not exactly eternal, lasts until August, so that it is 
sometimes possible to hold ski tournaments on midsummer day. This 
has been done at Finse on the Bergen railroad. 
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Current Events 
U.S.A. 


@ The declaration of Henry Ford that he is not in the Presidential 
race so long as Calvin Coolidge is a candidate to succeed himself in 
that office is taken by leaders of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties to mean that the Detroit manufacturer has no intention of 
having his name presented under any circumstances. Speculation is 
rife as to the effect on the fortunes of either party, each side claiming 
to benefit by Mr. Ford’s statement that he considers the President 
“safe” as regards the best interests of the country. @ Indorsement 
of Governor Neff by the Democratic State Central Committee of 
Texas for the Presidential nomination is regarded by some Demo- 
cratic leaders as part of a campaign by William Jennings Bryan to 
make himself a candidate in the event of McAdoo, Underwood, Smith, 
and Ralston deadlocking the convention. @ At a meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, E. J. Henning, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, presented the administration’s plan for a work- 
able immigration policy as follows: A definite percentum basis of 
admission, or leave the present one as it is; give power to U. S. consuls 
to pass on applicants for admission; give preference to immediate 
relatives of citizens of the United States or of resident aliens; give 
next preference to skilled labor of the type needed, as determined by 
an industrial survey; and give third preference to common labor of 
the type needed at the time; make each applicant present a medical 
certificate. € President Samuel Gompers and other leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor perfected plans for raising a relief 
fund to go to the trades union of Germany. @ While ecclesiastical 
circles were stirred by the controversy in the Protestant Episcopal 
denomination between so-called Fundamentalists and Modernists 
over the proper interpretation of the Bible, the half-century in the life 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine found all united in the cele- 
bration of a notable event which centered in the thirty-first anniver- 
sary of the laying of the corner-stone of the present structure, not 
yet fully completed. QQ Awarding of the $50,000 Bok Peace Prize 
proved an outstanding event, and the plan, advocating some kind of 
approach to the League of Nations or the World Court, stirred up 
much discussion in the press of the nation. Balloting began immedi- 
ately following the award, the name of the winner being withheld until 
the completion of the voting. The sentiment of the country was, ov 
the whole, favorable. @ A journalistic event of more than ordinary 
interest was the sale of the New York Evening Post to Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, publisher of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Saturday Evening Post, and the Country Gentleman. 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
Denmark 


@ Changes in the existing laws governing the Danish elections have 
been debated in the Folketing, with Ove Rode and H. O. Hansen, 
leaders of their respective parties, sharply criticizing the proposition 
as presented by the minister of the interior, and three members of the 
Left, Rudfeld, Elgaard, and Knud Kristensen, giving the proposed 
changes their sanction. In honor of the fifth anniversary of the 
Danish-Icelandic covenant entered into between the respective coun- 
tries in 1918, the Icelandic Society, Harmonien, in Copenhagen, cele- 
brated the important event in the presence of many of the most repre- 
sentative citizens of the capital. @ That Copenhagen is considering 
holding a World’s Fair in that city in 1928 is announced by Director 
Benny Dessau, chairman of the Industrial Council, who, together 
with a number of men conspicuous in the business world, believes that 
the plan presented by Professor Anton Rosen would make such an 
international exposition unique in the annals of expositions. The plan 
proposes to utilize the various small lakes within the city limits, 
together with Tivoli, for the purpose of the exhibition buildings. 
@ The project for constructing a bridge across the Little Belt sepa-. 
rating Fiinen and Jutland has advanced so far that the matter was 
discussed in the Rigsdag. The cost of the bridge is placed at 
40,000,000 kroner. Q In the death of Count Ahlefeldt-Laurvig Den- 
mark has lost one of its most distinguished citizens. Count Ahlefeldt- 
Laurvig was the type of aristocrat who realized that nobility of birth 
was best honored by co-operating with one’s fellowmen, and who, both 
in the domain of politics and as landowner with large possessions, 
impressed his fine character upon all with whom he came in contact. 
@ When Danish-Americans and native Danes next summer meet at 
Rebild, the Danish-American Park which owes its inspiration and 
realization to Dr. Max Henius, of Chicago, it is expected that a “Cim- 
brian Stone” will mark the entrance to the park. Dr. Henius states 
that the idea of such a monument occurred to him after reading Gud- 
mund Schiitte’s Book of Heroes. QJ. E. Béggild, former Consul 
at New York, and at present Minister of Denmark to Iceland, has 
been named Consul-General to Canada, according to recent advices. 
@ Danish export circles are watchful of the political situation in Eng- 
land where the question of protection is considered as directly linked 
up with Denmark’s markets in that country. The importance of the 
English market for Danish agricultural products is all-embracing. 
@ The Danish section of the Women’s National League for Liberty 
and Peace held successful meetings throughout the country, the spe- 
cial object ahead being to make the young people part of the general 
plan. Co-operation with women in other countries is also planned. 
@ Professor Hans Tegner attained his seventieth year recently. 
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Norway 


@ The Norwegian Minister of Public Worship and Education, Ivar 
Szlen, died suddenly of heart failure on November 23, at the age of 
68 years. He was a farmer from Western Norway and was respected 
by all parties for his ability and integrity. Mr. Selen is succeeded by 
K. Sanne, one of the most prominent Conservative members of the 
Storting. Mr. Sanne, who is also a farmer, was born in 1869 and has 
been President of the Lagting. @ Halfdan Wilhelmsen, leader of 
Norway’s largest shipping firm, Wilhelm Wilhelmsen, died November 
18, 60 years old. He was considered to be the biggest private ship- 
owner of Northern Europe and the richest man in Norway. Q Speak- 
ing in the Storting on December 14, Foreign Minister Michelet pro- 
tested strongly against a statement, made by the Communist leader, 
Olav Scheflo, to the effect that the international arbitration courts are 
being dominated by the big powers. The Foreign Minister said that 
the experience of Norway with regard to the international courts did 
not justify this criticism, quoting as an example the award of the 
Tiague tribunal in the shipping conflict between Norway and the 
United States. @ The Tariff Commission appointed by the Nor- 
wegian Government has reported in favor of protection, and recom- 
mends an increase of the existing duties on luxury goods. A small 
minority on the Commission favored free trade. On December 8 the 
Storting decided by 104 votes to 36 that the tariff rates on goods the 
duty of which, instead of being ad valorem, is assessed by weight, 
shall be paid in gold. Window glass, insulators, and electric cables 
are excepted, and the Ministry of Finance is authorized to exempt 
fishing tackle. An increase of forty-two million kroner in the customs 
receipts is expected from this change. Q In spite of the latest message 
from Captain Amundsen’s ship, Maud, indicating that the vessel has 
drifted a hundred miles southwards and that her flying machine has 
been wrecked, the Captain, interviewed on the subject, says he is con- 
fident that the ship is able to carry out the Arctic voyage planned for 
her. Other Norwegian experts are, however, more pessimistic. Dr. 
Sverdrup, the scientist accompanying the expedition, is of the opinion, 
as a result of his examinations of the tide waves, that no great terra 
firma exists northeast of the De Long Islands, which are north of 
Siberia. @ By the intervention of the Government the whole of the 
labor situation was settled in the last days of November. Work has 
been resumed in the saw mills, where the strike had lasted two months. 
The lockout in the paper trade has also ceased. The Philharmonic 
Society of Christiania has petitioned the Storting to grant that the 
Wergeland Grotto be put at the disposal of the composer Christian 
Sinding as a residence of honor, just as one has been provided for Pro- 
fessor Harold Hoffdling by the Carlsberg fund in Copenhagen. 
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* Sweden 


@ Crown Prince Gustav Adolf and his bride, who was Princess Louise 
of Mountbatten, made their entry into Stockholm December 11, after 
a wedding journey to Italy. Their arrival was attended with elaborate 
festivities both in Goéteborg, where they landed, and in the capital 
city, and the number of people who turned out to greet them showed 
plainly enough what a place the royal family occupy in the affections 
of the Swedes. Contributions to wedding presents for the royal pair 
were subscribed among all classes in the realm. The heir to the throne 
is exceedingly popular, and it is a subject of general rejoicing that 
his home will no longer be a lonely one. According to the annual 
report of the Department of Finance, the income for the fiscal year 
1924-1925 is expected to reach 650,000,000, about 500,000,000 of this 
sum being derived from the revenue of the State and the remaining 
150,000,000 to be raised by taxation. The department does not com- 
mit itself to any optimistic view of the general economic situation 
unless it is possible to check the increasing excess of imports over 
exports and restore a normal trade balance. @ At the same time the 
State auditors have reported on their examination into the business 
carried on by the State and have reached the conclusion that the 
resources of the treasury have depreciated during 1922 by 244,000,000 
kronor, leaving 1,869,000,000 kronor. Among the numerous smaller 
items chronicled, especial notice has been directed to the fact that the 
accounts of the Labor Council have been found to be in disorder with 
a deficit of 8,000 kronor. @ The commission charged with the organ- 
zation of a system of social insurance has reported proposing a general 
obligatory insurance to be introduced gradually on the basis of the 
voluntary sick benefit associations which are becoming more and more 
prevalent. € The Luossavaara-Kirunavaara Company, one of the 
most important constituents of the Gringesberg Company, which is 
the largest mining concern in Sweden and one of the largest in the 
world, shows this year a marked decrease in exports. The net earn- 
ings for the past year have been only 9,500,000 kronor as against 
nearly 17,000,000 kronor the previous year. The Gringesberg Com- 
pany therefore has paid only 5 per cent dividends instead of as for- 
merly 15 per cent. The reason for the decrease is the closing of the 
Ruhr market to Swedish importation. @ On the other hand Sweden’s 
resources of ore deposits have been found much larger than for- 
merly supposed. Some time ago the Riksdag decided that deep 
borings should be made at Kiruna and Malmberget, Lapland, ta 
ascertain the amount of ore present. Former borings went down to 
only a little over 900 feet, but the present borings have discovered ore 
to a depth of nearly 3,000 feet, and not only that but the ore found 
deeper down is of much better quality than that near the surface. 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 

Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; ‘Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. ; 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 
Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 


American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Eva Friberg, Associate Secre- 
tary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, 


Secretary, Stjerneborg Allé 8; Norway 


Students, 1919-1924 


When the Foundation announced, in 
1919, the beginning of a five year ex- 
change of twenty students between Ameri- 
can and Swedish universities, the Ameri- 
can Minister in Stockholm, Mr. Morris, 
said in a press interview: “There is no 
question but that the interests of higher 
intellectual culture will be mutually ad- 
vanced, but further than this, it marks a 
definite step forward in promoting a 
better understanding between the two 
peoples.” Now that the first five year 
exchange has run its course, when fifty 
American and fifty Swedish students have 
had their year each of foreign study, it 
is right to take stock of the entire ex- 
change and to determine, on the evidence 
presented by the works of these students, 
whether or not the donors of the fellow- 
ships have given wisely as well as gener- 
ously. 


The question now applies especially to 
the exchange with Sweden; for that ex- 
change expires in 1924, and must be re- 
newed now, whereas the pledges operat- 
ing between Norway and Denmark and 
America expire a year from this spring, 
in 1925. 


Business Testifies 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States appointed in 1922 a Com- 


Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1 
Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd Folkestad, Secretary. 


’ 


mittee to study the subject of international 
student exchange and the importance ot 
such an exchange to business. This Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Everit B. Terhune 
of Boston is Chairman, examined the ex- 
isting student exchanges, including that 
conducted by the Foundation, and in their 
report had this to say of the usefulness of 
sending students back and forth between 
countries : 

“This Committee is impressed by the 
fact that the international exchange of 
students makes for better understanding 
between nations, and consequently for 
more cordial international relations. The 
Committee believes that the possibilities 
in a well-organized arrangement for 
young Americans to study commerce 
abroad and for young foreigners to study 
commerce in the United States are worth 
considering by all American business men 
interested in the development of foreign 
business. Some Americans keenly inter- 
ested in foreign trade have faced this 
question only from the standpoint of 
equipping young Americans to represent 
American concerns abroad, or to work in 
the foreign departments of American con- 
cerns in the export centers of the United 
States. Other American business met 
who have approached this subject have 
been impressed by the results obtained 
from having the engineers, doctors of 
medicine and dentistry, and other profes- 
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sional men of foreign countries trained in 
the United States and carrying back with 
them to their own countries their desire 
for the use of American equipment, for 
keeping up their American professional 
contacts, and for bringing about better 
relations between their countries and the 
United States. We believe this thing 
works both ways, and that in order to 
obtain the best facilities for our young 
commercial students abroad, we must offer 
opportunities and inducements for young 
commercial students from abroad in the 
United States.” 


The Universities Contribute 


From the beginning of the exchange of 
students the Universities on both sides 
have given substantial aid in the admin- 
istration of the fellowships and enthusi- 
astic endorsement to the whole pro- 
gram. They assist in the selection of 
Fellows; they grant minor stipends to 
our students coming to them; and, we be- 
lieve as a result of the exchange, there 
has been growing up in the universities a 
new feeling of acquaintance with Scandi- 
Yale Uni- 
versity has, during the past two years, 
given its highest visiting lectureship to 
Scandinavian scholars, this year to Pro- 
fessor Niels Bohr; the University of Wis- 
consin, on the instigation of a returned 
Fellow of the Foundation, invited Pro- 
fessor Svedberg of Uppsala to America 
for one term; two assistants of Professor 
Charlier of Lund Observatorium studied 
for a year in California, and now Pro- 
fessor Charlier is following them to the 
West; a Swedish Fellow of economics at 
Harvard University is working out an 
exchange of professors between Cam- 
bridge and Stockholm; Professor Good- 
sveed of the University of California, 
who held a Fellowship to Sweden in 1922- 
1923, is assuming responsibility for bring- 
ing the great Swedish botanist, Professor 
Otto Rosenberg, to lecture in American 
universities. The students, the Fellows 
of the Foundation and others, are the 


navian letters and science. 


mortar that holds together the structure of 
international scholarship. 


Professional Production 


A three-foot book shelf of scholarly 
treatises holds the printed reports of the 
research of our Fellows. Take a few at 
random: A Book of Danish Verse, by 
Robert S. Hillyer and S. Foster Damon; 
The Prose Edda, by Arthur G. Brodeur; 
Late Glacial and Post Glacial History of 
the Baltic, by Ernst Antevs; Distribu- 
tion of Population in Sweden, by Sten De 
Geer; Methods of Determining Stellar 
Luminosity, by Bertil Lindblad ; Lumber- 
ing in Sweden, by E. J. Hanzlik; The 
Phonology of Modern Iceland, by Kemp 
Malone; Spherical Harmonics, by Einar 
Hille. The list could be greatly elab- 
orated to contain contributions of appre- 
ciable importance in almost every field of 
knowledge. 

The Fellows, having behind them a 
year of foreign study, find positions of 
authority and influence. One is conduct- 
ing research for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; another is pro- 
fessor of history in a California College; 
another is in the forest service in New 
England; another is teaching hydro-elec- 
tricity in Purdue University ; two are ap- 
plying the principles of the Folk High 
Schools in the education of mountain 
whites in the South; another is instructor 
in mathematics in Princeton University— 
all are using daily the information ac- 
quired abroad and are passing this know]l- 
edge on to friends with a seasoning of 
anecdotes and personal impressions from 
abroad. 


Fellows of 1924-1925 


The temptation is to think of the stu- 
dent interchange in general terms, to 
group the students by years or by sub- 
jects. The group of each year constitutes 
a unit to itself. Meeting as guests in homes 
in New York, or Stockholm, or Copen- 
hagen, or Christiania, members of one 
year’s group are drawn together into in- 
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formal association. Some continue their 
friendship long after their year of study, 
meeting occasionally, writing letters that 
perhaps are passed from one to another, 
and grow as they go. There is also the 
more definite professional relationship be- 
tween the students in any one branch of 
study. The students of banking, of chem- 
istry, or of forestry—in forestry alone 
there have been ten Fellows—exchange 
notes and pass on from one year to the 
next their observations together with cer- 
tain traditions. 

But that is only one side of the story. 
We must not forget the personal and in- 
dividual record. Look over the whole 
field of study for their present year; you 
see Baldwin and Allison starting out with 
a young Swedish forester for a week in 
the woods or traveling by automobile from 
one plantation to another with Ofverjiag- 
miastare Holmgren; you see Behn of Har- 
vard behind the scenes in the theatres of 
Stockholm or Copenhagen, or Malmin 
searching through state archives and col- 
lecting in little frequented valleys the 
records and letters of the emigrants to 
America; you see Andérson in the experi- 
mental laboratory of Dr. Barthel work- 
ing on the decomposition of cellulose in 
the soil; or here in America you will find 
our Fellows in the laboratories of the 
Rockefeller Institute, in the library of 
Harvard University, in the machine shops 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in the various departments of the 
National City Bank or the Guaranty 
Trust Company, in historical seminars 
of Princeton University, in the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Illinois, 
in commercial laboratories and factories, 
and in the class rooms of many universi- 
ties. Every day means new knowledge 
for each of them, and each year will show 
their contribution to the intercourse be- 
tween the countries. 
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Northern Lights 
The Nobel Prizes 


The Nobel prize for physics for 1923 
has been awarded to Dr. Robert Andrew 
Millikan, the first scientist to isolate and 
measure the electron. He is director of 
the Norman’ Bridge Laboratory of 
Physics at Pasadena. The Chemistry 
prize for 1923 goes to Professor Fritz 
Pregl of Gratz for his discoveries in the 
microanalysis of organic matter. The 
prize in medicine for 1922 has been 
awarded to Professor Archibald V. Hill 
of the University of London for his dis- 
coveries in heat production through mus- 
cular contraction and Professor Otto 
Meyerhof of Kiel for his experiments 
regarding chemical processes involved in 
muscular contraction. That for 1923 goes 
to Dr. Frederic G. Banting and Profes- 
sor John J. R. Macleod of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto for their discovery of 
insulin. The literature prize for 1923 has 
been awarded to William Butler Yeats, 
the Irish author: No peace prize will be 
awarded this year. 


The Swedish Ballet in New York 


After a circuit of several American 
cities, Mr. Rolf de Maré brought the 
Swedish Ballet back to New York, where 
it opened with a new program on the 
Century Roof, Christmas Night. Besides 
its more cosmopolitan features, the Ballet 
offered some Swedish dances which in 
their freshness and vigor made a most 
attractive and characteristic part of the 
program. The Midsommarvaka, to the 
music of Alfvén which has been heard 
here in concert, was given a colorful pres- 
entation by Jean Borlin, who himself ap- 
peared in the part of a young peasant 
with Klara Kjellblad as the lovely young 
peasant girl. The ox-dance and the 
Swedish Halling, both danced by men 
only, made a new and lusty note in the 
New York theatrical world. 

In Jean Borlin, to whom belongs also 
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the credit for the entire choreographic 
arrangement, and in Ebon Strandin, the 
Swedish Ballet possesses two dancers of 
real genius. Ebon Strandin’s dramatic 
power was seen in the Gypsy Dance to the 
music of Saint-Saéns and in Anitra’s 
Dance from Grieg’s Peer Gynt. The 
latter was especially interesting in view 
of the fact that New York has so recently 
seen it danced by Lillebil Ibsen, and while 
Fru Ibsen emphasized the savagery of 
Anitra, Ebon Strandin gave to the dance 
a more oriental seductiveness. Jean 
Borlin’s War Dance to music by Berlioz 
showed him as perhaps the world’s great- 
est master of plastic dancing. 






A Chair in Icelandic 


Last year the Norwegian Storting de- 
cided to establish a chair in Icelandic at 
the University of Christiania. Profes- 
sor Sigurdur Nordal of Reykjavik has 
now been appointed to fill the position, 
his name having been unanimously pro- 
posed by the historical-philosophical 
faculty of the University. His work 
on the Saga of St. Olav proves his great 
ability in the field of historical research 
and still stronger proof of this is shown 
in his book on Snorri Sturlason, to whom 
he may be likened, for he, too, is at once 
an artist and a scholar. To Iceland and 
its university his going means a great loss, 
but his work in Norway will give him the 
opportunity to strengthen the cultural 
ties between the two countries. 





A Tordenskjold Portrait 


Among the art treasures of the late 
Emil Gliickstadt sold at public auction 
was a portrait of Tordenskjold painted 
by Balthasar Denner, which was pur- 
chased by the Danish State for the his- 
torical coJlection at Frederiksborg palace 
for the sum of 79,000 kroner, after 78,000 
kroner had been offered by Sverre Young, 
a ship broker from Christiania. Politi- 
ken advocated that Denmark should buy 
the picture and present it to Norway. 
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The Centennial of Norstedt and Sons 


The distinguished Swedish publishing 
house of Norstedt and Sons celebrated its 
one hundredth anniversary in December. 
Many festivities marked the occasion, the 
chief being a dinner in the new City Hall 
of Stockholm attended by more than a 
thousand persons among them the Prime 
Minister and other state officials, mem- 
bers of the royal family, as well as repre- 
sentatives from abroad. As a further 
observance of the day the firm announced 
donations amounting to 380,000 kronor to 
various educational, cultural. and social 
organizations. 


Carl Busch Honored 


In recognition of his musical genius and 
his great devotion to Kansas City and its 
cultural life as expressed in terms of 
music during the thirty-five years of his 
close association with it, Carl Busch was 
given a testimonial concert on November 
25. More than five thousand auditors 
were present; a thousand singers and an 
orchestra of seventy gave the programme, 
which contained three cantatas composed 
by Mr. Busch. Two of these, The Bobo- 
link and The Kansas City Spirit, were 
given for the first time. 





A Gift of Art to Sweden 


Mr. Hans Lagerléf, director of the 
Lagerléf Trading Company in New York, 
has again shown his interest in his home- 
land by donating jointly with the artist 
Axel Térneman a cartoon of the latter’s 
fresco painting, a lunette in the second 
chamber of the Swedish House of Parlia- 
ment showing the election of Engelbrekt 
as imperial governor of Arboga, to Norra 
Latin School in Stockholm. Mr. Lager- 
léf and the artist were students together 
at this school, and the picture which will 
adorn one of its walls is given as a mem- 
orial to its former head Doctor Carl 


, Lundberg. 
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A Gallern-Kallela Exhibition 


The first representative exhibition of 
the paintings of the Finnish artist Axel 
Gallen-Kallela took place at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago last December. About 
sixty canvases were shown, intensely na- 
tional in character, and giving a compre- 
hensive view of the artist’s work and 
scope. Some of his most characteristic 
paintings are those he has done to illus- 
trate the Finland national epic, Kalevala. 


The Swedish Historical Society of America 


The yearbook of the Swedish Historical 
Society of America for 1922-23 devotes 
the major portion of its pages to letters 
written by Swedish emigrants between 
the years of 1855-1869. These letters are 
reprinted from Hemlandet, the first 
Swedish newspaper to be published in 
America, and they throw a valuable light 
on pioneer conditions, written as they are 
from many different points of view and 
coming from widely scattered settlements. 
Other interesting material is found in 
Early Days on the Minnesota Prairies 
by the Reverend Frank Petersen, and 
The Beginnings of Swedish-American 
Education (prior to 1860) by Conrad 
Petersen, professor of history in Gustavus 
Adolphus College. 


Books 


Tue Trait or THE Evx. By M. Fénhus. 
Translated from the Norwegian. New 
York: The Century Company. 1923. 


Norway seems to have made a habit 
of producing literary genius. In the 
author of The Trail of the Elk she pre- 
sents another candidate for the honors of 
world literature, Mikkjel Fénhus. The 
name is destined to travel down the 
years in an illustrious company. 

A great deal has been written since 
Lessing about the confusion of the 
genres. Barrels of wrath have been 
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poured upon the heads of writers who 
paint pictures and painters who tell 
stories. In the main the wrath has been 
justly poured out, but in the case of a 
man like Fénhus critical strictures upon 
word landscapes lose all meaning. 
Fénhus upsets Lessing. His landscapes 
are as immediate, as full of intense 
reality and emotional power as the can- 
vases of Cezanne. He succeeds not only 
in making his landscapes solid and touch- 
able, but he transplants them, by some 
legerdemain of his own, deep into the 
consciousness of the reader. His moun- 
tains and valleys are paintings in vivid 
colors laid on in impressionistic patches. 
Into this setting Fénhus puts Gaupa 
the hunter, his dog, Bjénn, and Rauten 
the wizard elk, to act out the eternal 
drama of life and death. Civilization 
somewhere clutches at the hem of this 
world, but it is a far-off thing to the 
primitive beings that move through the 
story. The centuries of human history 
roll back, and across the tale float mists 
from the younger times when man was 
no more than a keen animal fighting with 
his furry kindred for survival in the for- 
est. The voices of hunted things moan in 
the dark, the eyes of beasts of prey glow 
like burning stars, the hunter, child of 
world-old terrors and _ superstitions, 
broods beside the campfire that wins for 
him a little place in the forest night. 
Fénhus has come very close to writing 
a great book in The Trail of the Elk. 
The story is so good that one feels a keen 
disappointment when it begins to lag a 
little. But Fénhus’ feeling for nature, his 
ability to make familiar things yield an 
element of surprise, and his magical 
power of suggestive description carry 
things along, even when the tale wanders. 
The Trail of the Elk is an achieve- 
ment, and it gives promise of better things 
to come. One may feel reasonably sure 
that Fénhus will become one of the fixed 
stars in the constellation of Norse letters. 


E. H.C. 





